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1992 National Adult Literacy Survey provided a statistical portrait of the 
literacy skills of U.S. adults age 16 years and older. The wealth of information 
flowing from this survey gave new information resources to the community of 
adult educators and scholars of literacy that had previously had few statistical 
resources to bring to the policy arena. 

The population of adults age 16 years and older changes very slowly over 
time, as immigrants arrive, emigrants leave, young people are bom and reach 
the age of 16, and people die. Because most adults in this age group have 
finished their formal schooling, changes in aggregate literacy skills are probably 
marginal. Because it is safe to assume that the literacy skills of this population 
change slowly over time, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
plans subsequent literacy assessments at one-decade intervals. The next 
national assessment of adult literacy is expected in 2002, with data reporting 
scheduled for 2003. Because changes in skills occur so slowly, it is also true that 
analyses of the 1992 data remain relevant today. 

A number of different secondary analysts have used the 1992 survey to 
illuminate aspects of adult literacy. This study of the relationship between 
education and the literacy skills of adults was commissioned by NCES as one in 
a series of reports designed to provide a more detailed look at particular 
aspects of adult literacy. While prepared in consultation with NCES staff and 
other experts, in the end this report presents the views of the authors, not of 
NCES or the U.S. Department of Education. NCES commissioned this report 
to promote the exchange of ideas among researchers and policymakers. 

Peggy G. Carr 
Associate Commissioner 
Assessment Division 
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United States has always been a mosaic of cultures, but the diversity 
of our population has increased by striking proportions in recent years. As 
Barbara Everitt Bryant, former director of the Bureau of the Census, has 
written: “If you gave America a face in 1990, it would have shown the first sign 
of wrinkles [and] it would have been full of color.” 1 The median age of 
Americans continues to rise, growing from 30 to almost 33 years during the 
1980s. It is projected that by the year 2080, nearly 25 percent of the adults in 
this nation will be over 65, compared with only about 12 percent today. The 
racial and ethnic composition of the nation also continues to change. While 3.7 
million people of Asian or Pacific Islander origin were living in this country in 
1980, there were 7.2 million a decade later — an increase of almost 100 
percent. The number of individuals of Hispanic origin also rose dramatically 
over this time period, from roughly 6 to 9 percent of the population, or to more 
than 22 million people. Our increasing diversity can not only be seen but also 
be heard: today, some 32 million individuals in the United States speak a 
language other than English, and these languages range from Spanish and 
Chinese to Yupik and Mon-Khmer. 2 

Given these patterns and changes, this is an opportune time to explore the 
literacy skills of adults in this nation. In 1988, the U.S. Congress called on the 
Department of Education to support a national literacy survey of America’s 
adults. While recent studies funded by the federal government explored the 
literacy of young adults and job seekers, the National Adult Literacy Survey is 
the first to provide accurate and detailed information on the skills of the adult 
population as a whole — information that, to this point, has been unavailable. 

Perhaps never before have so many people from so many different 
sectors of society been concerned about adult literacy. Numerous reports 




1 B.E. Bryant. (1991). “The Changing Face of the United States.” The World Almanac and Book of Facts, 1991 . 
New York, NY: Pharos Books, p. 72 

2 United States Department of Commerce. (April 1 993) . “Number of Non-English Language Speaking 
Americans Up Sharply in 1980s, Census Bureau Says.” United Slates Department of Commerce News. 
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published in the last decade — including A Nation at Risk , The Bottom Line , 
The Subtle Danger, Literacy: Profiles of America s Young Adults, Jump Start: The 
Federal Role in Adult Education, Workforce 2000, America's Choice: High Skills or 
Low Wages, and Beyond the School Doors — have provided evidence that a 
large portion of our population lacks adequate literacy skills and have 
intensified the debate over how this problem should be addressed. 

Concerns about literacy are not new. In fact, throughout our nation's 
history there have been periods when the literacy skills of the population were 
judged inadequate. Yet, the nature of these concerns has changed radically over 
time. In the past, the lack of ability to read and use printed materials was seen 
primarily as an individual problem, with implications for a person 'sjob 
opportunities, educational goals, sense of fulfillment, and participation in 
society. Now, however, it is increasingly viewed as a national problem, with 
implications that reach far beyond the individual. Concerns about the human 
costs of limited literacy have, in a sense, been overshadowed by concerns about 
the economic and social costs. 

Although Americans today are, on the whole, better educated and more 
literate than any who preceded them, many employers say they are unable to find 
enough workers with the reading, writing, mathematical, and other competencies 
required in the workplace. Changing economic, demographic, and labor-market 
forces may exacerbate the problem in the future. As a study by the American 
Society for Training and Development concluded, “ These forces are creating a 
human capital deficit that threatens U.S. competitiveness and acts as a barrier to 
individual opportunities for all Americans.” s 

Whether future jobs will have greater literacy requirements than today's 
jobs, or whether the gap between the nation's literacy resources and its needs will 
widen, are open questions. The evidence to support such predictions is scarce. 
What many believe, however, is that our current systems of education and 
training are inadequate to ensure individual opportunities, improve economic 
productivity, or strengthen our nation's competitiveness in the global 
marketplace. 

There is widespread agreement that we as a nation must respond to the 
literacy challenge, not only to preserve our economic vitality but also to ensure 
that every individual has a full range of opportunities for personal fulfillmen t and 
participation in society. At the historic education summit in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, the nation's governors — including then-Govemor Clinton — met with 
then-President Bush to establish a set of national education goals that would 
guide this country into the twenty-first century. As adopted in 1990 by members 
of the National Governors' Association, one of the six goals states: 

S A.P. Camevale, L.J. Gainer, A.S. Meltzer, and S.L. Holland. (October 1 988) . “Workplace Basics: The Skills 
Employers Want." Training and Development Journal pp. 20-30. 
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By the year 2000 , every adult American zvill be literate and 
ivill possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in 
a global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

The following year, Congress passed the National Literacy Act of 1991, the 
purpose of which was “to enhance the literacy and basic skills of adults, to ensure 
that all adults in the United States acquire the basic skills necessary to function 
effectively and achieve the greatest possible opportunity in their work and in 
their lives, and to strengthen and coordinate adult literacy programs.” 

But how should these ambitious goals be pursued? In the past, whenever the 
population’s skills were called into question, critics generally focused on the 
educational system and insisted that school reforms were necessary if the nation 
were to escape serious social and economic consequences. Today, however, many 
of those who need to improve their literacy skills have already left school. In fact, 
it is estimated that almost 80 percent of the work force for the year 2000 is 
already employed. Moreover, many of those who demonstrate limited literacy 
skills do not perceive that they have a problem. Clearly, then, the schools alone 
cannot strengthen the abilities of presen t and future employees and of the 
population as a whole. Abroad-based response seems necessary. 

To initiate such a response, we need more than localized reports or anecdotal 
information from employers, public leaders, or the press; accurate and detailed 
information about our current status is essential. As reading researchersjohn 
Carroll and Jean Chall observed in their book Toward a Literate Society, “any 
national program for improving literacy skills would have to be based on the best 
possible information as to where the deficits are and how serious they are.” 4 
Surprisingly, though, we have lacked accurate and detailed information about 
literacy in our nation — including how many individuals have limited skills, who 
they are, and the severity of their problems. 

In 1988, Congress asked the U.S. Department of Education to address this 
need for information on the nature and extent of adult literacy. In response, the 
Department’s National Center for Education Statistics and Division of Adult 
Education and Literacy called for a national household survey of the literacy 
skills of adults in the United States. A contract was awarded to Educational 
Testing Service and a subcontract to Westat, Inc. to design and conduct the 
National Adult Literacy Survey, results from which are presented in these pages. 

During the first eight months of 1992, trained staff conducted household 
interviews with nearly 13,600 individuals aged 16 and older who had been 



q.B. Carroll and J.S. Chall, eds. (1975). Toward a Literate Society: A Report from the National Academy of 
Education. New York, NY: McGraw Hill. p. 11. 
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randomly selected to represent the adult population in this country. In 
addition, some 1,100 inmates from 80 federal and state prisons were 
interviewed to gather information on the skills of the prison population. Finally, 
approximately 1 ,000 adults were surveyed in each of 1 2 states that chose to 
participate in a special study designed to produce state-level results that are 
comparable to the national data. Each individual was asked to spend about an 
hour responding to a series of diverse literacy tasks and providing information 
on his or her background, education, labor market experiences, and reading 
practices. 

The results of the National Adult Literacy Survey comprise an enormous set 
of data that includes more than a million responses to the literacy tasks and 
background questions. More important than the size of the database, however, is 
the fact that it provides information that was previously unavailable — 
information that is essential to understanding this nation’s literacy resources. 

To ensure that the survey results will reach a wide audience, the 
committees that guided the project recommended that the findings be issued 
in a series of reports. This volume discusses the interrelationship between 
literacy and education. The series also includes a report that provides an 
overview of the results of the survey as well as additional reports that offer a 
more detailed look at particular issues, including: 

• literacy in the work force 

• literacy among prisoners 

0 literacy among older adults 

• literacy and cultural diversity 

• literacy practices 

A final report conveys technical information about the survey design and 
the methods used to implement it. 

Although these reports focus almost exclusively on the results of the 
National Adult Literacy Survey, their contents have much broader implications. 
The rich collection of information they contain can be used to inform policy 
debates, set program objectives, and reflect on our society’s literacy resources 
and needs. 



Irwin S. Kirsch 
Project Director 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 




T he National Adult Literacy Survey provides the most detailed portrait ever 
created of the English literacy abilities of our nations adults. Funded by 
Congress through the U.S. Department of Education, the survey was conducted 
in 1992. In 1993, the Department published a summary overview of the results, 
which described the literacy skills of adults in the United States and discussed 
differences among various groups in the population. 1 Subsequently, the 
Department invited people who had served on the two advisory committees for 
the survey to produce a series of reports that look at the results of the survey, 
addressing different special topics in ways they believed would interest literacy 
workers, policymakers, and the general public. The present report explores the 
relationship between formal schooling and adult literacy proficiency in a more 
detailed and analytical way than was possible in the initial overview. 

The most pervasive result of the National Adult Literacy Survey is that level 
of formal schooling is strongly related to adult literacy proficiency. This may 
strike some as surprising, given much recent criticism of schools for failing to 
teach reading effectively and for failing to make school learning relevant to real- 
life tasks. Nonetheless, increased levels of formal schooling correlated with 
substantial gains in adult literacy proficiency for all groups, at all levels of 
education. This set of four research essays investigates that relationship in several 
ways: by exploring the interrelationships of race/ethnicity and age to literacy 
proficiency and formal schooling; by providing a picture of who drops out and 
what impact that decision has on adult literacy proficiency; by looking at those 
least effectively served by schools — those whose proficiencies were in the two 
lowest levels on the literacy scales; and by exploring how these adult 
proficiencies map out into the world of work. 



1 1.S. Kirsch, A. Jungeblut, L. Jenkins, and A. Kolstad. (September 1993). Adult Literacy in America: A First Look at the Results 
of the National Adult Literacy Survey. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 
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The Survey 



The National Adult Literacy Survey avoided characterizing adults as either 
literate or illiterate people. Instead, it profiled the literacy abilities of adults 
based on their performance on a wide array of tasks using the kinds of materials 
they actually encounter in their daily lives. The tasks assessed such literacy skills 
as finding information, making inferences, interpreting tables, reading maps, and 
making calculations. 

The information was gathered in 1992. Trained staff interviewed over 
13,600 adults in households across the country. The participants were randomly 
selected to represent the adult population of the country as a whole. An additional 

1.000 adults were interviewed in each of 11 states that chose to participate in a 
concurrent survey designed to provide results that are comparable to the national 
data. Finally, 1,150 inmates in 80 federal and state prisons were surveyed. The 
prisons were randomly selected to represent prisons across the country, and the 
inmates themselves were randomly selected from each of the prisons. A total of 

26.000 adults participated in the study. 

Using an extensive background questionnaire, interviewers collected 
information about respondents’ demographic characteristics, educational 
background, reading practices, and other characteristics related to literacy. Then 
participants responded to a set of literacy tasks. Analyses of their responses 
yielded proficiency scores that profiled their skills on three literacy scales — 
prose, document, and quantitative. The scales were each divided into five levels 
that define the increasing difficulty and complexity of the tasks associated with 
them. Combining the results of the background questionnaires with the literacy 
proficiency scores produced a wealth of information about the characteristics of 
people with different literacy skills. 

This report explores the links between education and literacy in several 
ways. After an overview (chapter 1), the report discusses the relationship 
between literacy skills and formal schooling across different social categories and 
across age cohorts (chapter 2). Then it describes the literacy proficiencies and 
other characteristics of individuals who did not complete high school (chapter 3), 
as well as the characteristics — educational and otherwise — of individuals 
whose proficiency scores were in the range of the lower two levels on the literacy 
scales (chapter 4). Finally, it discusses the proficiencies and characteristics of 
respondents in the workforce and explores some of the implications for adult 
educators (chapter 5). Here are some of the highlights from these chapters. 
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Formal Education and Adult Literacy Proficiencies (Chapter 2) 



The main finding that pervades the data on education in the National Adult 
Literacy Survey is that literacy proficiency is strongly related to levels of formal 
schooling. Each successive level of formal education is accompanied by a rise in 
average literacy proficiencies. This does not prove a causal relationship, but it 
suggests that high literacy abilities and high levels of education strongly 
reinforce one another. Given the many criticisms of Americas schools in recent 
decades, the sturdy association of formal education and adult literacy skills 
deserves our attention. If one suspects that more schooling fosters adult literacy 
skills, on average, it has strong policy implications. The following figures show 
how this plays out on the 500-point scale for prose literacy. Respondents who did 
not complete high school averaged 231 on the prose scale. Those who completed 
high school averaged 270, and those with a four-year college degree averaged 322. 

Literacy proficiency also relates strongly to race/ethnicity, defined in most 
of our tables as White, Black, Hispanic, and other. Although the total sample in 
the National Adult Literacy Survey is very large and is representative of the 
nation s entire population, sample sizes of other racial/ethnic groups were 
generally not sufficient for reporting results separately. The prose proficiency of 
White adults averages 287, while that of Black adults is 237 and Hispanic adults 
216. The correlation between racial/ethnic groups and literacy proficiency is 
partially explained by differential levels of education, parental education, 
income, or other variables that differ by race. Our data do not measure 
differential quality of schooling and other factors, such as motivation and 
opportunity, that might affect the acquisition of literacy skills. Our data do 
demonstrate, however, that schooling plays a double role in shaping the English 
literacy proficiencies by race/ethnicity: some groups are able to attain more 
schooling than others, which, on average, correlates with higher literacy 
proficiencies; second, at a given level of educational attainment, groups differ in 
average literacy attainment. This second phenomenon may be caused by a 
difference in the quality of schooling experienced by different groups and by 
other factors discussed in chapter 2. 

An interesting relationship is observed between literacy proficiency and age. 
Average literacy proficiencies rise with each older cohort up to those who are in 
their 40s and then decline in the older population. The rise from the cohort in 
their 20s to the cohort in their 40s is not due to more effective schooling in earlier 
decades — indeed, there is no decline in the levels of literacy proficiency at a 
given level of formal education as we move from the 40-year olds to the 20-year 
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olds. Rather, it is because many people in the cohorts of 30-year olds and 40- 
year olds have continued to get formal education as adults. This is a picture of a 
learning society. The continuing formal education of adults is much reduced 
beyond age 50, and the initial schooling levels of Americans in those older 
cohorts were also lower; the literacy proficiencies of older cohorts are lower as 
well. Everything seems to point toward a connection between formal education 
and adult literacy skills, across all groups and all ages. 



In general, proficiency on all three dimensions of literacy is lowest for 
individuals who have not graduated from high school, higher for high school 
graduates and GED holders, and highest for individuals who have attended 
postsecondary schooling. This pattern is found for African-American, Hispanic, 
and White populations alike, for males and females alike, and for adults in all age 
ranges. At the same time, the average proficiencies of Hispanic adults who did 
not begin or complete high school are substantially below those of other school 
noncompleters. This group represents almost half of all Hispanic individuals 
sampled. The primary language spoken at home as a child may provide a partial 
explanation. High school noncompleters who grew up in Spanish-speaking 
homes demonstrate lower proficiencies than noncompleters from other language 
homes, even though high school graduates who grew up in Spanish-speaking 
homes do not exhibit this handicap. 

Among high school dropouts, there is little or no relationship between 
literacy proficiency and employment. For high school graduates, however, higher 
proficiency is associated with an increased likelihood of being employed. Thus, 
for individuals who do not complete high school, increased literacy proficiency 
does not provide an advantage in obtaining part-time or full-time work. 

High school dropouts who were out of the workforce demonstrate extremely 
low literacy proficiencies. This group includes a large number of older 
individuals (78 percent of all noncompleters 55 years of age or older) and also a 
substantial number of younger adults (27 percent of under-55 dropouts). Smaller 
percentages of high school graduates in either age bracket reported being out of 
the workforce and, at the same time, their literacy proficiencies are not nearly as low. 

In spite of the handicap in average literacy proficiency, individuals who do 
not complete high school are a diverse group. They leave school for a variety of 
reasons and engage in a wide range of work, education, and literacy- related 
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activities after leaving. For example, individuals who reported leaving school 
because ofloss of interest or behavior problems or because of pregnancy have 
significantly higher proficiencies as adults and engage in significantly more literacy 
practices in comparison with individuals who dropped out for other reasons. 

A small but noteworthy proportion of noncompleters enrolled in part-time 
or full-time educational programs after leaving school. Approximately 18 
percent of noncompleters reported studying for a high-school equivalency 
diploma and, by a conservative estimate, at least 4 percent completed the GED 
program. Their average literacy proficiency is at least as high as that of high 
school graduates. Given the generally powerful correlation between formal 
schooling and adult literacy skills noted in chapter 2, it is important to keep in 
mind the range of literacy skills among adults at a given education level, 
including those who did not complete high school. 



Adults Performing at theTwo Lowest Literacy Levels (Chapter 4) 



We have seen that there is a range of literacy proficiencies among those who did 
not complete high school. Conversely, there is a range of educational attainment 
among those whose literacy proficiencies were in the lower levels in the National 
Adult Literacy Survey. About 60 percent of those in Level 1 on the prose literacy 
scale did not complete high school, and 14 percent of college graduates perform 
in Level 1 or 2. For policy purposes, the two-edged finding of the survey is 
important: educational attainment correlates strongly and regularly with literacy 
proficiency, yet some individuals with many years of schooling are among the 
group with low literacy proficiency. 

Nearly half the adult population perform in Level 1 or Level 2. They are 
diverse in terms of educational experience and social characteristics. 

Nonetheless, some relationships are evident, and they are relevant to discussions 
of literacy and education. First, although level of education does not predict 
literacy proficiency in individual cases, there is a strong relationship between 
literacy and education. For example, among respondents who went to high school 
but did not graduate, 80 percent perform in Level 1 or 2 on the prose scale; 
among those who had some college but no degree, 31 percent do. There is also a 
relationship between literacy and race/ethnicity: among African-American adults, 
as well as among Hispanic adults, 75 percent demonstrate prose proficiency in 
Level 1 or 2, compared with 39 percent of White respondents. 
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Some respondents to the National Adult Literacy Survey completed the 
background questionnaire but completed none of the literacy tasks, or not enough 
to produce proficiency scores. If they had been excluded from the tables, the 
sample would no longer have been nationally representative; thus, procedures for 
estimating their probable scores were implemented. About 12 percent of the 
entire sample consisted of such nonresponders. Among those classified in Level 
1, however, the percentage was much higher; about 41 percent were 
nonresponders among those performing in Level 1 on the prose scale. 
Respondents were asked why they did not complete the cognitive sections; if 
their reply was unrelated to reading ability (for example, they had a physical 
disability, or no time, or simply refused to continue), the average scores of other 
respondents with similar background characteristics (age, ethnicity, gender, 
region) were factored in when estimating their literacy proficiency. If their reason 
was related to literacy (did not speak English, did not read well), then the 
estimate was lower. The estimates were also influenced by any cognitive items 
the respondent did complete. 

Unfortunately, there is no way to be certain that these estimates did not 
underestimate the literacy abilities of noncompleters, so caution is required in 
discussing respondents demonstrating proficiency in Level 1. It may be that some 
respondents had literacy abilities above Level 1 but wished to avoid the 
discomfort of having their literacy abilities tested and rated. Although the 
estimation procedures might underestimate some respondents’ literacy 
proficiency, the same attitudes or anxieties that made them reluctant to complete 
the survey may cause them to avoid other literacy tasks in their everyday lives. 
Low literacy is thus a form of double jeopardy in peoples lives: it is both a 
technical disadvantage and a social stigma. It can both keep one from learning 
what one needs to know and add insult to injury by embarrassing an individual. It 
is a double disadvantage that policymakers and adult literacy workers need to 
keep in mind. 



When we follow respondents into the workforce, we find that many workers who 
perform in Level 1 or 2 are laborers, in food service, in child care, and in 
maintenance occupations. These individuals are unlikely to succeed 
independently and consistently at the literacy tasks of moderate difficulty 
demanded in many workplaces. In some occupational areas — service workers, 
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farming and forestry — a substantial minority of workers say they rarely read 
on the job, but most workplaces are alive with literacy activities and literacy 
demands, and even in traditionally lower-status jobs many workers must write 
memoranda and reports. Workers who rarely read at home or on the job, 
however, demonstrate the lowest proficiencies, which is cause for concern as 
research indicates that learning loss occurs when there is lack of practice. 

About 8 percent of all employees have sought basic skills training from an 
employer or union program, publicly sponsored classes or tutoring, or other 
program. Surprisingly, the percentage is about the same at all occupational levels 
and at all educational levels. Managerial and professional workers reported that 
they had sought basic skills training in the same proportions as laborers or 
clerical workers. Also, those enrolled in basic skills training were distributed 
equally across all educational levels. 

Not surprisingly, most workers reported that basic prose reading ability was 
learned at school or at home, not at work. But other literacy abilities, some 
respondents said, were learned mainly at work, and some interesting patterns 
were evident in the data. People of lower education levels more often said that 
they learned how to manipulate documents, graphs, and tables primarily at work, 
perhaps because they had limited exposure to them at school or at home. People 
with higher education levels tended to report that they learned to write at work, 
suggesting either that they are asked to write more at work and thus learn from 
the experience or that they are offered more actual instructional opportunities to 
improve their writing at work. 

The National Adult Literacy Survey confirms a picture of workers with 
widely varying literacy proficiencies and a workplace with literacy demands for 
most workers. The data should be helpful for those planning literacy instruction 
in workplace settings. 



Conclusion 



If there is one simple message about education and literacy in the National 
Adult Literacy Survey, it is that education matters. Formal education correlates 
strongly with higher literacy abilities at all levels and among all groups. We 
cannot prove from such correlations that education causes higher literacy 
abilities, but anyone who thinks that formal education only functions to hand 
out credentials, or that schools are failing to make a difference in people s 
actual functional skills, must reckon with these data. They show substantial 
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literacy gains at every increasing level of formal schooling among all groups, 
including males and females, racial/ethnic groups, and age groups. 

Literacy is complex, however, and no simple message is very helpful. The 
results also contain many double messages about the relationship between 
literacy and education. First, there is always a substantial number of individuals 
who defy the relationships, and policymakers must keep these possibilities in 
mind. There are people with a high level of educational attainment and low 
literacy skills, and vice versa. There are dropouts with average literacy skills, and 
executives with minimal literacy skills. Second, the association of formal 
schooling with higher literacy skills is attributable partially to other factors such 
as high parental education or high economic status. People with various 
advantages also tend to get a lot of education. Thus, the answer to our problems 
in the United States will never be simply more education for everyone. Third, not 
all groups gain equal benefit from more education, whether measured in literacy 
proficiency or other cognitive outcomes. In particular, not only is there a 
relationship between race/ethnicity and educational attainment, but also between 
race/ethnicity and literacy proficiency at a given education level. Thus, 
policymakers must look at how formal education operates for different 
groups, as well as at factors beyond the schools that influence the acquisition 
of literacy abilities. 

In summary, the National Adult Literacy Survey reinforces traditional 
notions about the importance of formal schooling but shows us a world in which 
formal schooling is enmeshed in social, familial, and economic contexts that also 
influence the attainment and uses of literacy. 
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F™ ew would deny the importance of literacy in this society or the advantages 
enjoyed by those with advanced skills. This shared belief in the value of 
literacy, though, does not imply consensus on the ways it should be defined and 
measured. In fact, opinions vary widely about the skills that individuals need to 
function successfully in their work, in their personal lives, and in society, and 
about the ways in which these skills should be assessed. As a result, there have 
been widely conflicting diagnoses of the literacy problem in this country. The 
National Adult Literacy Survey was initiated to fill the need for accurate and 
detailed information on the English literacy skills of Americas adults. 

In the Adult Education Amendments of 1988, the U.S. Congress called 
upon the Department of Education to report on the definition of literacy and 
on the nature and extent of literacy among adults in the nation. In response, 
the Department’s National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) and the 
Division of Adult Education and Literacy planned a national household survey 
of adult literacy. In September 1989, NCES awarded a four-year contract to 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) to design and administer the survey and to 
analyze and report the results. A subcontract was given to Westat, Inc., for 
sampling and field operations. 

The plan for developing and conducting the National Adult Literacy 
Survey (NALS) was guided by a panel of experts from business and industry, 
labor, government, research, and adult education. This Literacy Definition 
Committee worked with ETS staff to prepare a definition of literacy that would 
guide the development of the assessment objectives as well as the construction 
and selection of assessment tasks. A second panel, the Technical Review 
Committee, was formed to help ensure the soundness of the assessment 



•Portions of this chapter originally appeared in the first report on the National Adult Literacy Survey, I.S. Kirsch, A. Jungeblut, 
L. Jenkins, and A. Kolstad. (September 1993). Adult Literacy in America : A First Look at the Results of the National Adult 
Literacy Survey. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 
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design, the quality of the data collected, the integrity of the analyses 
conducted, and the appropriateness of the interpretations of the final results. 

An initial report released in September, 1993, discussed the main findings 
of the National Adult Literacy Survey. 1 Teams of members from the advisory 
boards and staff from Educational Testing Service were formed to prepare 
subsequent reports on special topics. This report explores the relationship 
between adult literacy and education. 

The remainder of this introduction discusses the definition of literacy used 
in the National Adult Literacy Survey, the framework used in designing the 
survey instruments, the populations assessed, the survey administration, and the 
methods for reporting the results. 



Defining and Measuring Literacy 

The National Adult Literacy Survey is the third and largest assessment of adult 
literacy funded by the federal government and conducted by ETS. The two 
previous efforts included a 1985 household survey of the literacy skills of 21- to 
25-year-olds, funded by the U.S. Department of Education, and a 1989-90 survey 
of the literacy proficiencies of job seekers, funded by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 2 The definition of literacy that guided the National Adult Literacy Survey 
was rooted in these preceding studies. 

Building on earlier work in large-scale literacy assessment, the 1985 young 
adult survey attempted to extend the concept of literacy, to take into account 
some of the criticisms of previous surveys, and to benefit from advances in 
educational assessment methodology. The national panel of experts that was 
assembled to construct a definition of literacy for this survey rejected the types of 
arbitrary standards — such as signing ones name, completing five years of 
school, or scoring at a particular grade level on a school-based measure of 
reading achievement — that have long been used to make judgements about 
adults’ literacy skills. Through a consensus process, this panel drafted the 
following definition of literacy, which helped set the framework for the young 
adult survey: 

Using printed and written information to function in 
society , to achieve ones goals, and to develop ones 
knowledge and potential. 



1 1.5. Kirsch, et al. (September 1993). Adult Literacy in America : A First Look at the Results of the National 
Adult Literacy Survey. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 

2 1.5. Kirsch and A. Jungeblut. (1986). Literacy: Profiles of America’s Young Adults. Princeton, NJ: Educational 
Testing Service. I.S. Kirsch, A. Jungeblut, and A. Campbell. (1992). Beyond the School Doors: The Literacy 
Needs of Job Seekers Served by the U.S . Department of Labor. Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service. 
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Unlike traditional definitions of literacy, which focused on decoding and 
comprehension, this definition encompasses a broad range of skills that adults 
use in accomplishing the many different types of literacy tasks associated with 
work, home, and community contexts. This perspective is shaping not only adult 
literacy assessment, but policy, as well — as seen in the National Literacy Act of 
1991, which defined literacy as “an individuals ability to read, write, and speak 
in English and compute and solve problems at levels of proficiency necessary to 
function on the job and in society, to achieve ones goals, and to develop ones 
knowledge and potential.” 

The definition of literacy from the young adult survey was adopted by the 
panel that guided the development of the 1989-90 survey of job seekers, and it 
also provided the starting point for the discussions of the NALS Literacy 
Definition Committee. This committee agreed that expressing the literacy 
proficiencies of adults in school-based terms or grade-level scores is 
inappropriate. In addition, while the committee recognized the importance of 
teamwork skills, interpersonal skills, and communication skills for functioning in 
various contexts, such as the work place, it decided that these areas would not be 
addressed in this survey. 

Further, the committee endorsed the notion that literacy is neither a single 
skill suited to all types of texts, nor an infinite number of skills, each associated 
with a given type of text or material. Rather, as suggested by the results of the 
young adult and job-seeker surveys, an ordered set of skills appears to be called 
into play to accomplish diverse types of tasks. Given this perspective, the NALS 
committee agreed to adopt not only the definition of literacy that was used in the 
previous surveys, but also the three scales developed as part of those efforts: 

Prose literacy — the knowledge and skills needed to understand and use 
information from texts that include editorials, news stories, poems, and 
fiction; for example, finding a piece of information in a newspaper article, 
interpreting instructions from a warranty, inferring a theme from a poem, or 
contrasting views expressed in an editorial. 

Document literacy — the knowledge and skills required to locate and use 
information contained in materials that include job applications, payroll 
forms, transportation schedules, maps, tables, and graphs; for example, 
locating a particular intersection on a street map, using a schedule to choose 
the appropriate bus, or entering information on an application form. 

Quantitative literacy — the knowledge and skills required to apply 
arithmetic operations, either alone or sequentially, using numbers embedded 
in printed materials; for example, balancing a checkbook, figuring out a tip, 
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completing an order form, or determining the amount of interest from a 
loan advertisement. 

The literacy scales provide a useful way to organize a broad array of tasks 
and to report the assessment results. They represent a substantial improvement 
over traditional approaches to literacy assessment, which have tended to report on 
performance in terms of single tasks or to combine the results from diverse tasks 
into a single, conglomerate score. Such a score fosters the simplistic notion that 
‘literates" and “illiterates" can be neatly distinguished from one another based on 
a single cutpoint on a single scale. The literacy scales, on the other hand, make it 
possible to profile the various types and levels of literacy among different 
subgroups in our society. In so doing, they help us to understand the diverse 
information-processing skills associated with the broad range of printed and 
written materials that adults read and their many purposes for reading them . 

In adopting the three scales for use in this survey, the committee s aim was 
not to establish a single national standard for literacy. Rather, it was to provide an 
interpretive scheme that would enable levels of prose, document, and quantitative 
performance to be identified and allow descriptions of the knowledge and skills 
associated with each level to be developed. 

The prose, document, and quantitative scales were built initially to report on 
the results of the young adult survey and were augmented in the survey of job 
seekers. The N ALS Literacy Definition Committee recommended that a new set 
of literacy tasks be developed to enhance the scales. These tasks would take into 
account the following, without losing the ability to compare the NALS results to 
the earlier surveys: 

• continued use of open-ended simulation tasks 

• continued emphasis on tasks that measure a broad range of information- 
processing skills and cover a wide variety of contexts 

• increased emphasis on simulation tasks that require brief written and/or oral 
responses 

• increased emphasis on tasks that ask respondents to describe how they 
would set up and solve a problem 

• the use of a simple, four-function calculator to solve selected quantitative 
problems 

Approximately 110 new assessment tasks were field tested, and 80 of these 
were selected for inclusion in the survey, in addition to 85 tasks that had been 
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administered in both the young adult and job-seeker assessments. 
Administering a common set of simulation tasks in each of the three literacy 
surveys made it possible to compare results across time and across population 
groups. 

A large number of tasks had to be administered in NALS to ensure that the 
survey would provide the broadest possible coverage of the literacy domains 
specified. Yet, no individual could be expected to respond to the entire set of 165 
simulation tasks. Accordingly, the survey was designed to give each person 
participating in the study a subset of the total pool of literacy tasks, while at the 
same time ensuring that each of the 165 tasks was administered to a nationally 
representative sample of adults. Literacy tasks were assigned to sections that 
could be completed in about 15 minutes, and these sections were then compiled 
into booklets, each of which could be completed in about 45 minutes. During a 
personal interview, each survey respondent was asked to complete one booklet. 

In addition to the time allocated for the literacy tasks, approximately 20 
minutes were devoted to obtaining background and personal information from 
respondents. Two versions of the background questionnaire were administered, 
one in English and one in Spanish. Major areas explored included: background 
and demographics — country of birth, languages spoken or read, access to 
reading materials, size of household, educational attainment of parents, age, 
race/ethnicity, and marital status; education — highest grade completed in 
school, current aspirations, participation in adult education classes, and 
education received outside the country; labor market experiences — 
employment status, recent labor market experiences, and occupation; income 
— personal as well as household; and activities — voting behavior, hours spent 
watching television, frequency and content of newspaper reading, and use of 
literacy skills for work and leisure. These background data make it possible to 
gain an understanding of the ways in which personal characteristics are 
associated with demonstrated performance on each of the three literacy scales. 3 



Conducting the Survey 

NALS was conducted during the first eight months of 1992 with a nationally 
representative sample of some 13,600 adults. More than 400 trained interviewers, 
some of whom were bilingual in English and Spanish, visited nearly 27,000 
households to select and interview adults aged 16 and older, each of whom was 
asked to provide personal and background information and to complete a booklet 



3 A more detailed description of the NALS design and framework can be found in an interim report: 

A. Campbell, I.S. Kirsch, and A. Kolstad. (October 1992). Assessing Literacy: The Framework for the 
National Adult Literacy Survey. Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 



of literacy tasks. Black and Hispanic households were oversampled to ensure 
reliable estimates of literacy proficiencies and to permit analyses of the 
performance of these subpopulations. 

To give states an opportunity to explore the skill levels of their 
populations, each of the 50 states was invited to participate in a concurrent 
assessment. While many states expressed an interest, 11 elected to participate 
in the State Adult Literacy Survey. Approximately 1,000 adults aged 16 to 64 
were surveyed in each of the following states: 



To permit comparisons of the state and national results, the survey instruments 
administered to the state and national samples were identical and the data were 
gathered at the same time. Florida also participated in the state survey, but its 
data collection was unavoidably delayed until 1993. 

Finally, more than 1,100 inmates in some 80 federal and state prisons were 
included in the survey. Their participation helped to provide better estimates of 
the literacy levels of the total population and make it possible to report on the 
literacy proficiencies of this important segment of society. To ensure 
comparability with the national survey, the simulation tasks given to the prison 
participants were the same as those given to the household survey population. 
However, to address issues of particular relevance to the prison population, a 
revised version of the background questionnaire was developed. This instrument 
drew questions from the 1991 Survey of Inmates of State Correctional Facilities 
sponsored by the Bureau of Justice Statistics of the U.S. Department of Justice. 
These included queries about current offenses, criminal history, and prison 
work assignments, as well as about education and labor force experiences. 

Responses from the national household, the state, and prison samples 
were combined to yield the best possible performance estimates. Unfortunately, 
because of the delayed administration, the results from the Florida state survey 
could not be included in the national estimates. In all, more than 26,000 adults 
gave, on average, more than an hour of their time to complete the literacy 
tasks and background questionnaires. Participants who completed as much 
of the assessment as their skills allowed were paid $20 for their time. The 
demographic characteristics of the adults who participated in NALS are 
presented in Table 1.1. 



California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 



Louisiana 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 



Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Washington 




Table 1.1 

The National Adult Literacy Survey Sample 



Total Population* 







Assessed 


National 






sample 


population 


Total Population 




26,091 


191,289,250 


Sex 








Male 




11,770 


92,098,158 


Female 




14,279 


98,900,965 


Age 








1 6 to 1 8 years 




1,237 


10,423,866 


1 9 to 24 years 




3,344 


24,514,789 


25 to 39 years 




10,050 


63,277,808 


40 to 54 years 




6,310 


43,794,468 


55 to 64 years 




2,924 


19,503,078 


65 years and older 




2,214 


29,735,489 


Race/Ethnicity 








White 




17,292 


144,967,759 


Black 




4,963 


21,192,151 


Hispanic/Mexican 




1,776 


10,234,806 


Hispanic/Puerto Rican 




405 


2,190,094 


Hispanic/Cuban 




147 


928,116 


Hispanic/Central or South American 


424 


2,607,829 


Hispanic/Other 




374 


2,520,468 


Asian or Pacific Islander 




438 


4,1 16,356 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 


189 


1,802,724 


Other 




83 


728,948 


Prison Population 






Assessed 


National 






sample 


population 


Total 




1,147 


765,651 


Sex 








Male 




1,076 


722,632 


Female 




71 


43,019 


Race/Ethnicity 








White 




417 


265,602 


Black 




480 


340,308 


Hispanic 




211 


134,048 


Asian or Pacific Islander 




7 


4,106 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 


27 


17,758 


Other 




5 


3,829 



*The total population includes adults living in households and those in prison. The sample sizes for 
subpopulations may not add up to the total sample sizes because of missing data. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 
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Further information on the design of the sample, the survey administration, 
the statistical analyses and special studies that were conducted, and the validity 
of the literacy scales is available in the technical report. 



Reporting the Results 

The results of the National Adult Literacy Survey are reported using three 
scales, each ranging from 0 to 500: a prose scale, a document scale, and a 
quantitative scale. The scores on each scale represent degrees of proficiency 
along that particular dimension of literacy. For example, a low score (below 
225) on the document scale indicates that an individual has very limited skills in 
processing information from tables, charts, graphs, maps, and the like (even 
those that are brief and uncomplicated). On the other hand, a high score 
(above 375) indicates advanced skills in performing a variety of tasks that 
involve the use of complex documents. 

Survey participants received proficiency scores according to their 
performance on the survey tasks. A relatively small proportion of the respondents 
answered only a part of the survey, and an imputation procedure was used to 
make the best possible estimates of their proficiencies. This procedure and 
related issues are detailed in the technical report. 

Although proficiency scores for groups tended to be similar across the 
three literacy scales, this does not mean that the underlying skills involved in 
prose, document, and quantitative literacy are the same. Each scale provides 
some unique information, especially when comparisons are made across groups 
defined by variables such as race/ethnicity, education, and age. 

The literacy scales allow us not only to summarize results for various 
subpopulations, but also to determine the relative difficulty of the literacy tasks 
included in the survey. In other words, just as individuals received scale scores 
according to their performance in the assessment, the literacy tasks received 
specific scale values according to their difficulty, as determined by the 
performance of the adults who participated in the survey. Previous research has 
shown that the difficulty of a literacy task, and therefore its placement on the 
literacy scale, is determined by three factors: the structure of the 
material — for example, exposition, narrative, table, graph, map, or 
advertisement; the content of the material and/or the context from which 
it is drawn — for example, home, work, or community; and the nature of 
the task — that is, what the individual is asked to do with the material, or 
his or her purpose for using it. 4 

4 1.S. Kirsch and P.B. Mosenthal. (1990). “Exploring Document Literacy: Variables Underlying the Performance 
of Young Adults,” Reading Research Quarterly , 25. pp. 5-30. P.B. Mosenthal and I.S. Kirsch. (1992). 
“Defining the Constructs of Adult Literacy,” paper presented at the National Reading Conference, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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The literacy tasks administered in NALS varied widely in terms of 
materials, content, and task requirements, and thus in terms of difficulty. This 
range is captured in Figure 1.1, which describes some of the literacy tasks and 
indicates their scale values. 

Even a cursory review of this display reveals that tasks at the lower end of 
each scale differ from those at the high end. A more careful analysis of the range 
of tasks along each scale provides clear evidence of an ordered set of 
information-processing skills and strategies. On the prose scale, for example, 
tasks with low scale values ask readers to locate or identify information in brief, 
familiar, or uncomplicated materials, while those at the high end ask them to 
perform more demanding activities using materials that tend to be lengthy, 
unfamiliar, or complex. Similarly, on the document and quantitative scales, the 
tasks at the low end of the scale differ from those at the high end in terms of the 
structure of the material, the content and context of the material, and the nature of 
the directive. 

In an attempt to capture this progression of information-processing skills 
and strategies, each scale was divided into five levels: Level 1 (0 to 225), 



Level 2 (226 to 275), Level 3 (276 to 325), Level 4 (326 to 375), and 
Level 5 (376 to 500). The points and score ranges that separate these levels on 
each scale reflect shifts in the literacy skills and strategies required to perform 
increasingly complex tasks. The survey tasks were assigned to the appropriate 
point on the appropriate scale based on their difficulty as reflected in the 
performance of the nationally representative sample of adults surveyed. Analyses 
of the types of materials and demands that characterize each level reveal the 
progression of literacy demands along each scale (Figure 1.2). 

While the literacy levels on each scale can be used to explore the range of 
literacy demands, these data do not reveal the types of literacy demands that are 
associated with particular contexts in this pluralistic society. That is, they do not 
enable us to say what specific level of prose, document, or quantitative skill is 
required to obtain, hold, or advance in a particular occupation, to manage a 
household, or to obtain legal or community services, for example. Nevertheless, 
the relationships among performance on the three scales and various social or 
economic indicators can provide valuable insights. 



NALS Figure 1.1 

Difficulty Values of Selected Tasks Along the Prose, Document, and Quantitative Literacy Scales 



Prose 



Document 



ERjt 



149 


Identify country in short article 


69 


j 

Sign your name 


191 


210 


Locate one piece of information 
in sports article 


151 


Locate expiration date on driver's license 




224 


Underline sentence explaining action 
stated in short article 


180 

214 


Locate time of meeting on a form 






Using pie graph, locate type of vehicle 
having specific sales 








226 


Underline meaning of a term given in 
government brochure on supplemental 


232 


Locate intersection on a street map 


238 


250 


security income 


245 


Locate eligibility from table of 
employee benefits 


246 


Locate two features of information in 
sports article 


259 


Identify and enter background 
information on application for social 


270 







Quantitative 



275 


Interpret instructions from an appliance 
warranty 


277 


280 


Write a brief letter explaining error 
made on a credit card bill 


296 


304 


Read a news article and identify 
a sentence that provides interpretation 
of a situation 


314 


316 


Read lengthy article to identify two 
behaviors that meet a stated condition 


323 


328 


State in writing an argument made in 
lengthy newspaper article 


342 


347 


Explain difference between two types 
of employee benefits 


348 


359 


Contrast views expressed in two 
editorials on technologies available to 
make fuel-efficient cars 




362 


Generate unfamiliar theme from short 
poems 




374 


Compare two metaphors used in poem 




382 


Compare approaches stated in 
narrative on growing up 


379 


410 


Summarize two ways lawyers may 
challenge prospective jurors 


387 


423 


Interpret a brief phrase from a lengthy 
news article 



security card 



depicting source of energy and year 



about resident 



appropriate bus for given set 
of conditions 



automobile maintenance record form 



specified conditions from a table of such 
information 



appropriate bus for given set 
of conditions 



pattern in oil exports across years 



278 



308 



identify the two categories used and write 405 
two differences between them 

396 Using a table depicting information about 
parental involvement in school survey to 
write a paragraph su mmarizing extent to 421 
which parents and teachers agree 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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certified mail 

Determine difference i 
tickets for two shows 

Calculate total costs ol 
an order form 



Using calculator, calculate difference 
between regular and sale price from an 
advertisement 

Using calculator, determine the 
discount from an oil bill if paid 
within 10 days 



325 Plan travel arrangements for meeting 
using flight schedule 



331 Determine correct change using 
information in a menu 

350 Using information stated in news article, 
calculate amount of money that should 
go to raising a child 

368 Using eligibility pamphlet, calculate the 
yearly amount a couple would receive 
for basic supplemental security income 



375 



382 



Calculate miles per gallon using 
information given on mileage record 
chart 



Determine individual and total costs on 
an order form for items in a catalog 

Using information in news article, 
calculate difference in times for 
completing a race 



Using calculator, determine the total 
cost of carpet to cover a room 
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Figure 1.2 



Description of the Prose, Document, and Quantitative Literacy Levels 



Level 1 

0-225 



Level 2 

226-275 



Level 3 

276-525 



Level 4 

326-575 



Level 5 

376-500 



Prose 



Most of the tasks in this level require 
the reader to read relatively short text to 
locate a single piece of information 
which is identical to or synonymous 
with the information given in the 
question or directive. If plausible but 
incorrect information is present in the 
text, it tends not to be located near the 
correct information. 

Some tasks in this level require readers 
to locate a single piece of information 
in the text; however, several distractors 
or plausible but incorrect pieces of 
information may be present, or low- 
level inferences may be required. Other 
tasks require the reader to integrate two 
or more pieces of information or to 
compare and contrast easily identifiable 
information based on a criterion 
provided in the question or directive. 



Tasks in this level tend to require 
readers to make literal or synonymous 
matches between the text and information 
given in the task, or to make matches 
that require low-level inferences. Other 
tasks ask readers to integrate information 
from dense or lengthy text that contains 
no organizational aids such as headings. 
Readers may also be asked to generate 
a response based on information that 
can be easily identified in the text. 
Distracting information is present, but 
is not located near the correct information. 



These tasks require readers to perform 
multiple-feature matches and to 
integrate or synthesize information 
from complex or lengthy passages. 
More complex inferences are needed 
to perform successfully. Conditional 
information is frequently present in 
tasks at this level and must be taken 
into consideration by the reader. 



Some tasks in this level require the 
reader to search for information in 
dense text which contains a number of 
plausible distractors. Others ask 
readers to make high-level inferences 
or use specialized background 
knowledge. Some tasks ask readers to 
contrast complex information. 



Document 



Tasks in this level tend to require the 
reader either to locate a piece of 
information based on a literal match or 
to enter information from personal 
knowledge onto a document. Little, if 
any, distracting information is present. 



Tasks in this level are more varied than 
those in Level 1 . Some require the 
readers to match a single piece of 
information; however, several 
distractors may be present, or the match 
may require low-level inferences. Tasks 
in this level may also ask the reader to 
cycle through information in a 
document or to integrate information 
from various parts of a document. 

Some tasks in this level require the 
reader to integrate multiple pieces of 
information from one or more 
documents. Others ask readers to cycle 
through rather complex tables or graphs 
which contain information that is 
irrelevant or inappropriate to the task. 



Tasks in this level, like those at the 
previous levels, ask readers to perform 
multiple-feature matches, cycle 
through documents, and integrate 
information; however, they require a 
greater degree of inferencing. Many of 
these tasks require readers to provide 
numerous responses but do not 
designate how many responses are 
needed. Conditional information is 
also present in the document tasks at 
this level and must be taken into 
account by the reader. 

Tasks in this level require the reader 
to search through complex displays 
that contain multiple distractors, to 
make high-level text-based inferences, 
and to use specialized knowledge. 



Quantitative 



Tasks in this level require readers to 
perform single, relatively simple 
arithmetic operations, such as addition. 
The numbers to be used are provided 
and the arithmetic operation to be 
performed is specified. 



Tasks in this level typically require 
readers to perform a single operation 
using numbers that are either stated in 
the task or easily located in the 
material. The operation to be performed 
may be stated in the question or easily 
determined from the format of the 
material (for example, an order form). 



In tasks in this level, two or more 
numbers are typically needed to solve 
the problem, and these must be found in 
the material. The operation(s) needed 
can be determined from the arithmetic 
relation terms used in the question or 
directive. 



These tasks tend to require readers to 
perform two or more sequential 
operations or a single operation in 
which the quantities are found in 
different types of displays, or the 
operations must be inferred from 
semantic information given or drawn 
from prior knowledge. 



These tasks require readers to perform 
multiple operations sequentially. They 
must disembed the features of the 
problem from text or rely on 
background knowledge to determine 
the quantities or operations needed. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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About This Report 



This report looks at adult literacy and education, with education defined 
primarily as levels of formal schooling. Because such a topic is broad in scope 
and can be examined through many different lenses, the authors do not intend for 
this report to be comprehensive; rather they each examine the data from the 
perspective of their individual research interests and fields of expertise. While the 
chapters are linked by the common theme of literacy and schooling, the authors 
are individually responsible for the presentation and analysis in their respective 
chapters. Leading off the discussion, chapter 2 looks at the relationship between 
literacy and schooling in detail for the entire population and for particular 
subgroups, including a comparison of different age cohorts. Chapter 3 narrows 
the focus by profiling the literacy proficiencies of school noncompleters and 
discusses their literacy-related experiences and practices. Looking at the data 
through a different lens, chapter 4 focuses on adults performing in the two lowest 
literacy levels in light of their education, background, and literacy practices. 
Finally, in light of the concern about educating people for the workplace, chapter 
5 presents information about the literacy proficiencies, practices, and educational 
levels of adults in various occupations. 

The five authors of this report divided responsibilities in the following way. 
Carl Kaestle, the lead author, chaired the authors' organizational conferences, 
wrote the Executive Summary, chapter 2, and the Epilogue, and assisted Anne 
Campbell in the editorial and adjudication tasks. Anne Campbell adapted and 
rewrote chapter 1, this overview chapter, using earlier descriptions of the 
National Adult Literacy Survey, and she handled most of the complex editorial 
tasks involved in the report's creation, review, and revision. The remaining 
authors each wrote a chapter, reviewed others’ chapters, and participated in 
various conversations about the project as a whole: Jeremy Finn, chapter 3; 
Sylvia Johnson, chapter 4; and Larry Mikulecky, chapter 5. The chapter authors 
are individually responsible for the presentation and data analysis of their 
chapters. 

In interpreting the results of this study, readers should bear in mind that the 
literacy tasks contained in this assessment and the adults invited to participate in 
the survey are representative samples drawn from their two respective universes. 
As such, they are subject to some measurable degree of uncertainty. Scientific 
procedures employed in the study design and the scaling of literacy tasks, 
however, permit a high degree of confidence in the resulting estimates of task 
difficulty. Similarly, the sampling design and weighting procedures applied in 
this survey assure that participants’ responses can be generalized to the 
populations of interest. 
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When comparisons between various subpopulations are made, statistical 
tests are applied to the data in order to establish that differences are significant. 
These significance tests take into account the magnitude of the differences (for 
example, the difference in average document proficiency between high school 
and college graduates), the size of the standard errors associated with the 
numbers being compared, and the number of comparisons being made. Only 
statistically significant differences (at the .05 level) are discussed in this report. 
Readers who are interested in making their own comparisons are therefore 
advised not to use the numbers alone to compare various groups, but rather to 
evaluate such comparisons using statistical tests. 5 

The goal of this report is to provide useful information to those involved in 
various education communities — elementary and secondary schools, vocational 
and technical schools, higher education institutions, adult education programs, 
and workplace training programs. In considering the results, readers should keep 
in mind that this was a survey of literacy only in the English language. Thus, the 
results do not capture the literacy resources and abilities that some respondents 
possess in languages other than English. 



A Note on Interpretations 

In reviewing the information contained in this report, readers should be aware 
that no single factor determines what an individual’s literacy proficiencies will 
be. All of us develop our own unique repertoire of competencies depending on a 
wide array of conditions and circumstances, including our family backgrounds, 
educational attainments, interests and aspirations, economic resources, and 
employment experiences. This survey focuses on some, but not all, of these 
variables. 

Furthermore, although the survey results reveal that certain 
characteristics are related to literacy, it is impossible to determine, from a 
survey administered at one point in time, the direction of these relationships. 

In other words, it is impossible to identify the extent to which literacy shapes 
particular aspects of our lives or is, in turn, shaped by them. For example, there 
is a strong relationship between educational attainment and literacy 
proficiencies. On the one hand, it is likely that staying in school longer does 
strengthen an individuals literacy skills. On the other hand, it is also true that 



5 To determine whether the difference between two groups is statistically significant, one must estimate the 
degree of uncertainty (or the standard error) associated with the difference. To do so, one squares each group s 
standard error and, sums these squared standard errors, and then takes the square root of this sum. The 
difference between the two groups plus or minus twice the standard error of the difference is the confidence 
interval. If the confidence interval does not contain zero, then the difference between the two groups is said to 
be statistically significant. 
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those with more advanced skills tend to remain in school longer. Other 
variables, as well, are likely to play a role in the relationship between literacy 
and education. In interpreting such relationships in this report, the authors 
have emphasized that causal assertions are speculative. 

A final note deserves emphasis. This report describes the literacy 
proficiencies of various subpopulations defined by characteristics such as age, 
sex, race, ethnicity, and educational background. While certain groups 
demonstrated lower literacy skills than others on average, within every group 
there were some individuals who performed well and some who performed 
poorly. Accordingly, when one group is said to have lower average proficiencies 
than another, this does not imply that all adults in the first group performed worse 
than those in the second. Such statements are only intended to highlight 
differences among the average proficiencies of groups and, therefore, do not 
capture the variability within each group. 



CHAPTER 2 




Formal Education and Adult Literacy Proficiencies: 
Exploring the Relevance of Gender, Race, Age, 
Income, and Parents’ Education 
by Carl F. Kaestle 1 



u 

I I ow is literacy related to schooling? One finding pervades the data of the 
National Adult Literacy Survey: literacy abilities are highly correlated with how 
much education a person has had. This will come as no great surprise to most 
people, but if we wish to understand how literacy abilities are distributed in our 
society, we need to look at the association of literacy and schooling in some 
detail. Given the widespread criticism of schools over the past two decades, 
one might think that schools were not teaching literacy abilities very well. The 
reform literature abounds with images of high school graduates who can barely 
read and with complaints that students finish school without learning the 
functional literacy skills they need in the workplace. Scholars who study literacy 
have reinforced the notion of a disjunction between schools and adult literacy 
abilities, even though they have presented a more positive image of how people 
cope with adult literacy tasks. They have pointed out the differences between 
school literacy and literacy as it functions in the world of most adults. School 
literacy is formal and hierarchical, and reading instruction is focused largely on 
prose fiction and a narrow range of expository writing. Functional literacy 
outside the school is less structured, less hierarchical, involves a greater variety 
of materials and settings, is more integrated with other tasks, and is more 
social. 2 

The results from the National Adult Literacy Survey tell two contrasting 
stories about the relationship of schooling to literacy abilities that are useful in 
the adult world. On the one hand, the survey provides a very detailed profile of 
what people with varying amounts of education can and cannot do in terms of 



1 Carl Kaestle s work on literacy has been generously supported by The Spencer Foundation and by the 
Wisconsin Center for Education Research at the University of Wisconsin- Madison, although this 
publication does not represent or reflect official positions of these agencies. 

2 S.B. Heath. (1980). “The Functions and Uses of Literacy," Journal of Communication, 30, pp. 123-33; D.R. 
Olson. (1977). ‘The Languages of Instruction: The Literate Bias of Schooling.” In R.C. Anderson, R.J. 
Spiro, and WE. Montague, eds., Schooling and the Acquisition of Knowledge. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence 
Erlbaum; WA. Diehl and L. Mikulecky. (1980). ‘The Nature of Reading at Work,” Journal of Reading 24, 

pp. 221-228. 
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literacy tasks; and indeed, the abilities people display at a given level of school 
attainment may not be what we need for effective citizenship, parenting, work, 
and personal fulfillment. On the other hand, the strength and pervasiveness of 
the correlation between schooling and adult literacy abilities in these data 
reinforces the conventional notion that ones literacy abilities are related to how 
much schooling one has had. Although the correlation does not prove a causal 
relationship, it is hard to imagine a successful strategy for improving future 
adult literacy abilities that would ignore the importance of more and better 
schooling for individuals. 

This chapter presents the National Adult Literacy Survey findings on the 
relationship between literacy and schooling for the whole assessment 
population and then explores the relationship between adult literacy 
proficiency, formal education, and various characteristics of the subjects in the 
assessment, including race/ethnicity, gender, age, parents’ education level, and 
household income. Subsequent chapters will take up special populations: 
school dropouts in chapter 3 and those who scored in the lower literacy levels 
in chapter 4. Chapter 5 will consider insights the survey provides about 
education and literacy in the workplace. 

Chapter 2 will show that literacy proficiencies increase as people reach 
higher levels of education. Second, literacy abilities at a given level of schooling 
are influenced by gender, race/ethnicity, parents’ education, and income in 
important ways. Finally, the data will show that the average literacy proficiency 
scores of 30-year-old cohort are higher (across all groups) than those of 20-year 
olds, and those of 40-year olds are higher still. The data suggest that these 
increases are associated with continued formal schooling as adults, not with 
more extensive or more effective initial education. This phenomenon, a feature 
of our learning society ; tapers off in the cohort in their fifties. Successive 
cohorts have lower levels of schooling and lower average literacy proficiencies. 



Literacy and Schooling 



Figure 2.1 gives average proficiency scores by the subjects’ education level, and 
then, in the bar graphs, the percentages of people at each education level who 
perform at each of the five proficiency levels, for each of the three literacy 
scales. The regular and strong relationship of education level to literacy 
proficiency is dramatized in this figure. According to the data for prose 
proficiency, for example, those subjects who had only 0 to 8 years of schooling 
average 177 on the prose scale, while those with a four-year college degree 
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Percentage in Level Percentage in Level Percentage in Level 
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Percentages at Each Level and Average Proficiencies on Each Literary Scale, by Education Level 



PROSE 




DOCUMENT 




QUANTITATIVE 




Level 1 (0 to 225) Level 2 (226 to 275) Level 3 (276 to 325) Level 4 (326 to 375) Level S (376 to 500) « = 

Source: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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